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POOH-POOH. 

Poou-poon is a surly old gentleman, not without his 
virtues. It is his delight to throw cold water on 
ardent projectors, and save people from deluding them- 
selves with extravagant views of human improvement. 
There is the same kind of respectability about Pooh- 
pooh which makes Liberals glad when they can get a 
Conservative to head a requisition, or take the chair at 
ameeting. But Pooh-pooh is more remarkable for his 
bad side than his good one. Without hopes or faith in 
anything himself, he tends to discourage all hopeful 
effort in others. Had he his way, there would never 
be any brilliant or highly useful thing done. He would 
keep all down to a fixed level of routine, passable, but 
only just enough to escape censure. He wishes to 
make the course he takes appear as springing from a 
hatred of the extravagant; but it often comes mainly 
from a desire to avoid being troubled, or, worse still, 
from a jealousy of the people who strive to be extra- 
good or great. He certainly is not quite the infallible 
sage he wishes to pass for. 

The fact is, there is not one of the important inven- 
tions and extensions of power of the last wonderful 
age, which has not had to struggle against the chilling 
philosophy of Mister Pooh-pooh. History is full of the 
instances in which he has condemned, as impracticable 
and absurd, proposals which have ultimately, in spite 
of him, borne the fairest fruit. Gas-lighting was 
referred to Sir Humphry Davy and Wollaston, as the 
two men best qualified to judge of its feasibility ; but 
Mister Pooh-pooh was at their elbow, to insinuate all 
sorts of objections and difficulties, and they pronounced 
against an article of domestic utility which is now 
used, more or less, in nearly every house in every town 
and village in the kingdom. It was all that steam- 
navigation could do to get over Pooh-pooh’s opposition. 
Even James Watt, who had in a manner made the 
steam-engine, gave way to the whispers of Pooh-pooh 
Tegarding its use in vessels. Sir Joseph Banks was 
applied to by some enthusiastic advocate of this appli- 
cation; when, under the inspiration of Pooh-pooh, who 
stood beside him, he said: ‘It is a pretty plan, sir; 
but there is just one little point overlooked—that the 
steam-engine requires a firm basis on which to work.’ 
He sent away the man, under the disgrace of his pity, 
and, we suppose, thought no more of the matter till he 

of steamers plying regularly on the Hudson and 
the Clyde, with or without the firm basis to work upon. 

When Pooh-pooh first heard that some persons were 
80 mad as think of carriages being drawn by steam on 
rails at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, he was 

indignant, and set himself to prove, which he did 


— 


entirely to his own satisfaction, that the carriages 
would not go at anything like that speed—if driven to 
it, the wheels would merely spin on their axles, and the 
carriages would stand stock-still. He was sincerely 
anxious. that this should prove to be the case, and we 
may imagine his feelings when the plan was realised 
with the effect contemplated by its projectors. The 
same unsanguine gentleman gave a lecture at New- 
castle in 1838, to prove to the British Association that 
steamers could never cross the Atlantic. Some people 
wished, hoped, prayed that they might cross the 
Atlantic ; he indulged in a calm but happy belief that 
they never would. Here, too, he underwent the morti- 
fication of defeat. Not long after that time, Mr Row- 
land Hill started the idea of a universal Penny Postage. 
He shewed many facts in favour of the feasibility of 
the scheme; and the public entered warmly into his 
views. But Pooh-pooh had long been on intimate 
terms with the post-office officials, and under his advice 
these gentlemen did all they could to prevent the public 
from being gratified. When the new plan was carried 
in spite of all opposition, Mister Pooh-pooh felt of 
course that a very foolish thing had been done, and he 
foretold its entire failure. It must have been with a 
sore heart that he has seen the number of letters mul- 
tiplied sevenfold in ten or twelve years, the revenue 
not much diminished, and everybody besides himself 
pleased. 

He is apt to be rather shabby afterwards about his 
false premises and prophecies. When the Crystal Palace 
was projected, and Pooh-pooh was consulted, he said it 
would never stand the winds, but quickly tumble down 
like a castle of cards. Afterwards, when this hope of 
his—for his inauspicious views are always founded upon 
hopes—was proved by the event to be fallacious, he 
explained the matter away: he had only said that, 
unless made of the requisite strength, it would fall! 
He does not like to be reminded of his false predictions; 
but it is seldom he has to suffer in that way, for, when 
a great and useful novelty has been successfully accom- 
plished, the public generally confines its thoughts to the 
honoured author, taking but little heed of Mister Pooh- 
pooh and his now vain prognostications—who, on his 
part, seldom then goes beyond a few quiet nibbles at 
the grandeur of the achievement. 

Pooh-pooh has his favourite positions in this world. 
He likes, above all things, to be in office. His defen- 
sive negative policy is seen there in its greatest force. 
Indeed, it scarcely has an existence elsewhere than in 
places of dignity and trust. From.his being practically 
connected with things, he knows their difficulties, which 
dreamers out of office have no idea of; and thus it is 
that he feels himself entitled to speak so confidently 
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every new thing that is Already 
with a duty which perhaps occupies no less 
hours out of every twenty-four, he feels, with 
a horror of everything that proposes to 


ing new 
trouble of considering or 
expects no success. Pooh-pooh, too, has generally 
erable degree of scientific reputation; it is 
to say how acquired times, it is to be 
ly by looking wise and holding his tongue. There 
is, however, a kind,of authority in such matters. 
Wo it is for any new project in mechanics, or any new 
idea in science, to be referred to him, and all the more 
be a thing ‘in his line,’ for no mercy will it 
In the literary world, the analogous situation 
Pooh-pooh is that of the old-established critic. He 
i i chair, apparently for the sole pur- 
pose of keeping down all the rising geniuses. Every 
new birth of poetic energy, every ‘fresh upturn of philo- 
ic thought, is visited with his determined hostility. 
e relishes most that which keeps nearest to his own 
temperate and unoffending mediocrity. 


in official circles, old-fashioned genteel towns, and torpid 
i But he has a certain strength everywhere, 


prospectings.’ 

The external aspect of Mister Pooh-pooh is hard and 
repelling. He has a firm, well-set, self-satisfied air, as 
much as to say: ‘Don’t speak to me about that, sir.’ 
He has a number of phrases, which he uses so often, 
that they come to his tongue without any effort of his 
will; such as, ‘It will never do’—‘ All that has been 
thought of before, but we know there is nothing in it’ 
—* People are always meddling with things they know 
nothing about ;’ and so forth. We might call them pet 
phrases, if it could be imagined that Mister Pooh-pooh 
had a favour for anything; but this we well know he 
‘has not. There is great reason to suspect that, from 
the readiness of these phrases to come to his tongue, 
he has on several occasions committed himself to 

ition where a few moments’ thought would have 

to shew him that that course was dangerous 

to his reputation. It must be owned that, once he is 

committed, nothing can exceed the heroism with which 

he maintains his consistency throughout all the stages 
of the refutation which events administer him. 

We are afraid that this is beginning to be rather an 

world for Mister Pooh-pooh. It goes too 
fast for him. So many of his hopelessnesses have been 
falsified by events, that he must feel himself a little 
out of credit. Then his own constant sense of disap- 
pointment! To find novelty after novelty ‘ getting on,’ 
as it were, in spite of his ominous head-shakings, must 
be a sad pain to his spirit, cool and congealed as it is. 
One day, it is iron steamers—another day, rise of wages 
under free-trade. Great reliefs are given to misery, great 
itive additions made to national happiness, where 
long ago assured the world no such things could be. 
It is too bad. I begin to feel almost sorry for poor 
Mister Pooh-pooh under these circumstances. It sets 


namely, his usefulness in saving us from rushing into 
all kinds of hasty ill-concocted isi 
all kinds of plausible superficial pretenders. Depend 
economy of a wise Providence; and, therefore, 


FURTHER PROOFS OF INTELLIGENCE 
IN BEES. 


M. Ferix Dusarpry, who, a few years ago, published 
some interesting observations on the brain of insects, 
in which the existence of such an organ is, as he 
believes, an established fact, has since pursued his 
investigations into the same subject, and has found 
many noteworthy proofs of intelligence, which confirm 
his former views. He set up a few bee-hives in his 
garden, to have the means of following up the inquiry 
immediately at hand; and with these he noticed a 
repetition of the well-known fact, that the bees which 
had been brought from a distance took the usual means 
to acquaint themselves with the entrance to their new 
habitations and their site, hovering for some minutes 
round the opening, with their heads towards it, and 
gradually extending their explorations further and 
further from the spot. One of the hives having become 
short of food in October, he placed near it a plate filled 
with lumps of sugar coated with honey and slightly 
moistened. The bees—attracted, no doubt, by the scent 
of the honey—came out in swarms, and in less than 
two hours devoured the whole, thus shewing that they 
were perfectly well aware of its presence. As M, 
Dujardin relates in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles: 
‘They soon accustomed themselves so well to associate 
the idea of my person and dress with the idea of this too 
speedily exhausted daily provender, that if I walked in 
the garden at thirty or forty yards from the hive, eight 
or ten of them would come and hover around me, settle 
on my clothes and hands, and crawl over them in re- 
markable excitement.’ The bees of the neighbour hive, 
however, made the discovery also, and fierce were the 
combats that arose between the two parties, and nume- 
rous the slain; and the war could only -be prevented 
by putting the food out of sight of the hive for which 
it was not intended, and withholding the honey, so as 
to get rid of the attractive scent. 

One day, while on the watch, M. Dujardin saw a 
bee alight on some sugar placed on an ant-hill at a 
considerable distance from the hive. After eating a 
small portion, the creature flew away to the hive, and 
returned a few minutes later, accompanied by a number 
of other bees, when the whole troop began to devour 
the sugar. This remarkable fact led M. Dujardin to 
try what he believes to be a conclusive experiment as 
to the reasoning faculty in bees. 

In a wall about twenty yards from the hives, a small 
opening had been left, which was concealed by a trellis 
and numerous climbing-plants. A saucer containing 
slightly moistened sugar was placed in this opening 
one day in November, and a bee from one of the hives 
having been allured by presenting honey to it on a 
small stick, was carried to the sugar. It began to eat, 
and continued for five or six minutes; then, having 
buzzed about for some time in the opening, and on the 
outside with its head towards the entrance, as though 
to reconnoitre, it flew away. 

A quarter of an hour passed ; after which bees came 
from the hive, to the number of thirty, exploring the 
locality, the situation of which must have been indicated 
to them, as there was no scent of honey. to attract 
or guide them. . These, in turn, verified the marks by 
which they would be enabled again to find 
prized spot, or to point it out to others ; and 
time, day after day, bees continued to travel 
hive to the sugar, the latter being renewed as fast as 
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consumed. Not a single bee, however, came from the 
other hive; the occupants of this flew hither and 
thither as usual, while the bees which had first been 

made acquainted with the presence of the sugar in the 
Seem the hive to the This 
fact was fully established. 

If the sugar became dry by the evaporation of the 
moisture or sirup, the bees treated it with perfect indif- 
ference, as though it were no more to them than lumps 
of earth. Now and then, one of the number would visit 
the spot, apparently to examine the state of the sugar. 
If still dry, it was left untouched ; but if it had been 
moistened in the interval, the explorer hastened at 
once to the hive, and quickly returned followed by 
| other bees. 

The experiment which had thus succeeded so well 
with the first hive, was little better than a failure with 
the second, owing to its being well stocked with honey 
—the bees did not want food, and but a few visited 
the sugar. ‘Nevertheless,’ as M. Dujardin says, ‘ the 
complete success in the first instance, an experiment so 
| easily repeated, leaves no doubt as to the faculty which 
bees possess of transmitting very complex indications 
by corresponding signs.’ 

Another interesting fact brought out by these experi- 
ments, exemplifies the use of a reasoning power. Bees, 
as is well known, make much use of propolis, or bee- 
bread, in their household economy. Of this substance, 
the agglutinative quality is the only one essential to it ; 
and if we find bees making use of another substance 
of similar qualities, we shall know that they take no 
| account of scent or savour—that is, in’so far as the 

is concerned—and we are led to recognise a 
reasoning principle. The propolis is used to stop joints 
and crevices on the inside of the hive, and is the viscous 
substanee generally taken from the buds of plants. 
| * But one day,’ says M. Dujardin, ‘I saw the bees col- 
lecting small of white paint from a hive which 
had been newly painted and left to dry. I had been 
' surprised for some days to see the creatures going home 
laden with a white substance between their thighs, and 
at length discovered them detaching small fragments | ness 
from the paint, with which, after filling their receptacles, 
| they flew to the hive. The operation was so slowly 
performed as wet tng seen and perfectly understood ; 
and it is clear that the bees, finding a viscous sub- 
stance within reach, used it irrespectively of its other 
_ Properties.’ 

When bees return laden with pollen, they are ex- 
| tremely eager to rush into the hive; but M. Dujardin 
"has stopped one so burdened at the entrance, and the 
| creature, after appearing to be puzzled for a short time, 
“flew away to a second entrance at the side of the hive, 
_ thus evidently exchanging one idea for another. He 
states, too, that a stolen hive which had been put away 
| ina loft of the Court of Justice at Rennes, was found 
to be in full activity some months afterwards, when 
wanted for purposes of evidence ; and the bees made 
their way in and out by a small opening in the root, 
| Which they had learned to distinguish from a thousand 


| others: an additional instance of their susceptibility of 
| individual impressions. This marvellous memory of 
| localities is observed also in mammals and migratory 
| birds. Savages, too, possess it ; but the faculty grows 
— man in proportion as he devotes himself to 


in the words of M, Dujardin: “This is not simply 
an individual impression, an image of the locality pre- 
served in the brain of the bee: the impression, — 
| exists; but at the same time that it serves to guide the 
| insect in its return, it becomes for it the motive of 
indications to be transmitted by signs or otherwise, 
which could not be the case if we do not accord to the 
creature a faculty of abstraction ; for the indications 
are sufficient to awaken in the bees to which they 


| a twanemitted the same impressions that the the actual 


iscoverers. 
Besides bee-hives, M. Dujardin has artificial ant-hills 

in different parts of his house and garden, in which he 
keeps nine species of ants under continual observation. 
He finds them not less apt than the bees to communi- 
difficulties. 


THE BALLET-DANCER. 

Tue last scene was played out, and the grim curtain 
of death fell for ever over the tragedy of Neil Preston’s 
life. A bitter tragedy, indeed! Wife, fortune, health 
—all had gone by turns, until, of his ‘former large pos- 
sessions of happiness, only two fair girls were left, as 
the last frail argosies on his sea of fate; left him were 
they for to-day, to be themselves wrecked on the 
morrow, when death should have carried his soul out 
into infinity, and trampled his body beneath the church- 
yard sod. And so, with choking sobs and grieving 
prayers, Neil Preston commended them to the care of 
the universal Father, and died as a good man should— 
one loosening hand still clasped in the affections of 
earth, and one outstretched to the glories of the coming 
heaven. 

The girls were both young; but Nelly was a mere 
child—a pretty romping little maid, some three years 
before her teens; while Mabel was already almost a 
woman at seventeen. The little one’s tears were 
fastest, and her sobs the loudest at the loss of the kind 
playmate who had been always so glad to see her when 
she came back from her day-school; who used to call 
her his evening-star, and never met her without a 
smile and a kiss, however grave and silent he might be 
to others. But the tears soon dried on her rosy face, 
and her sobs soon changed to the light quick laughter 
of childhood ; and the little heart, which had swelled so 
large for its ‘first great grief, soon danced blithely in 
her breast again, understanding nothing of the bitter- 

of orphanage. But Mabel, though she did not 
weep nor sob—at least not when others were by— 
sorrowed as few sorrow even by a father’s grave, 
knowing that she had lost her only earthly friend and 
protector, and that her way of life must now open 
upon a dark and thorny path of solitude and distress. 
Painfully she shrank from the heavy responsibility of 
her condition, and keenly she felt how frail a barrier 
she was between her pretty Nell and misery. Her 
father had told her, and told her with the solemnity 
of a dying man, that in leaving the little one to 
her care, he knew he left her to one that would 
never fail her; and that, whether for shelter from the 
storms of winter or from the burning sun of summer, 
for support in times of misery or for protection in times 
of temptation, his beloved Mabel would be all that he 
himself could have been to their darling, their star, 
their idol child. And Mabel, understanding full well 
the extent of the confidence reposed in her, was the 
more careful to perform her appointed task faithfully, 
and therefore the more anxious as to the means of its 
right fulfilment. 

Long hours did Mabel sit by that clay-cold figure, 
planning various schemes of work, from all of which, 
considerations of youth or incompetency turned her 
aside. Whatever she did, she must gain sufficient for 
Nelly’s fit maintenance and education ; and she could 
think of nothing that would give her enough whereby 
to live herself, and tenderly to foster her precious 
charge. She could not be a governess ; her own educa- 
tion had been far too meagre and desultory, interrupted, 
too, so early on account of her mother’s long illness : 
the thing was therefore impossible—she must turn to 
something else. But to what else? Ah, that blank 
question rose up like a dim ghost before her, and by 
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woman she would not be. Poor Mabel! Before she | maids 


had done, this little harmless pride was burned out of 
her. She used to look back on this aristocratic impulse 
as on a child’s feeble fancy, and wonder how she could 
have been so weak, so wanting to her nobler self, to 
have cherished it for a moment. Needle-worker, then, 
must be her profession: a badly-paid one enough, but 
t, and consequently more endurable—pri- 

vate, and consequently more e than many 
others. For Mabel set great store by the strictest 
forms of respectability, holding herself and her character 
in trust for her little one, undertaking bravely and 
following cordially any profession ‘that would support 
her own life — which was Nelly’s capital—under the 
blamelessness, according to the 


sec Really very well done; said Miss Priscilla Went- 


ree trifle puckered in the gusset,’ said Miss Silias 
Wentworth. 

‘Humph! pretty fair for a girl of the present day,’ 
said old Miss Wentworth gruffly; ‘but half of it is 
cats’ eyes, too! Ah, girls! in my time young ladies 
could sew; they would not have dared to call such 
cobbling as this fine work.’ 

Now, the three Miss Wentworths were three kind- 

precise, testy old maids ; horribly conventional, 
but really benevolent when you got through the upper 


crust; ever at war with themselves, between educational | had 


principles and instinctive impulses ; and therefore uncer- 
tain in their actions, and capricious in their dealings. 
They never passed a beggar without giving him some- 
thing; but they never gave him a half-penny without 
taking it out in a lecture on political economy. They 
used to tell him of his sin in begging, and not going 
to the nice comfortable Union provided by the 
and all this in the harshest language and the shrillest 
voices imaginable; they threatened him with the 
and hinted big terrors of the lock-up; they told 
that he ought to be put in the stocks—-a wretch, to 
leave his wife and children, or an unfeeling monster, 
to drag about his poor wife and children, as the case 
might be ; and then they pointed out their little villa, 


hey would walk away, 
growling pleasantly, satisfied with the duty they had 
rendered to the stern requirements of political economy, 
and vowing the man had had such a lecture he would 


never beg again. 

They had known a little of Neil Preston in his better 
days, when he had 
great gold letters thereon ; and they were glad to be 


kind, in their way, to his ‘daughter. They were wise 
enough to know, that money earned is better than alms 
received ; so they gave Mabel work and high wages, 
as intrinsically a more benevolent thing to do than 
making her presents: not that they were behindhand 
in that either, for many a pretty frock and bonnet the 
Miss Wentworths gave the orphans, though unfortu- 
nately they ve forgot their deep mourning, and 


gave them pink and blue instead of black. Still, the 
Sectional and Mabel was just as 
grateful as if she could have worn and looked smart 


in their ribbons and flounces, instead of being obliged 
to sell them all, at very small prices, for one black 
frock for pretty Nelly’s dancing-lesson days. 

But the Miss Wentworths, though kind, could not 
entirely support the sisters. They had a great deal of 
plain needle-work to give away among them certainly ; 
but even the plain needle-work of three precise old 
must come to an end some time; at last, their 
new sets of collars and cuffs—and those more compli- 
cated matters still, which every one wears, and no one 
names —were made, washed, ironed, and put away ; and 
Mabel’s occupation was gone—gone with the last half- 
dozen long jean pockets—the old-fashioned pockets— 
made for Miss Wentworth, who, as became a partisan 
of the good old times, disdained all modern inventions, 
from politics to millinery. Mabel must, then, look out 
for employment elsewhere ; and after many disappoint. 
ments, and no small trials both to her dignity and her 
resolution, she found a slop-selling shop that gave 
her shirts at three-halfpence, and other articles in 
proportion, as much. Compeiled by poverty, Mabel 
entered herself on their list, trying to make the 
best of her condition, and to bear her evils hope- 
fully, but failing sadly in her attempts at self-deception. 
She soon found that as much as the most diligent 
industry and unwearied self-sacrifice could do, was not 
enough to supply them both with daily bread ; not to 
speak of the more expensive requirements of Nelly’s 
schooling. Her failing health and wasting strength 
were not sufficient offerings before this great Jugger- 
naut car of toil, to gain her the scanty goods for which 
they were so cheerfully offered up. Still, hitherto she 
had struggled on. Old savings now came in as grand 
helps; and being conscientious and diligent, she had 
not yet been fined for bad work or unpunctuality. She 
secured all her earnings at anyrate, so far as she 
had gone, though she knew, by what she saw about 
her, that her turn would come soon, and that, by some 
device, she should find herself in the power of the 
overseer, and on the wrong side of the books. She 
had seen others mulcted of+their wages unjustly—how 
could she then escape ? 

‘Your work is spoiled, said the overseer at last, 
tossing her packet on the floor. ‘I can’t, receive it. 
You must take it back.’ 

It was a white flowered waistcoat he threw down 
on the dirty floor: an expensive thing to buy, and a 
cheap thing to sell—as Mabel would be obliged to sell 
it—to the Jews. ‘I am very sorry,’ stammered she, 
the blood rushing to her face, for she remembered now 
that the candle had ‘guttered’ last night when she 
took it up stairs to hear Nelly say her prayers, and the 
waistcoat had been lying on the table—‘I am very 
sorry: where is it spoiled ?’ 

The man sprawled a grimy thumb on a minute spot 
of grease by the armhole—a very small spot, undis- 
coverable by ordinary eyes, and which would have been 
hidden in the wearing. His unwashed hands left a broad 
dark mark, made purposely, as Mabel saw too well. 

She gave a little indignant cry, and snatched the 
waistcoat from him. 


‘It was not so bad before! You have ruined it on 
purpose!’ she said, looking him straight in the face, 
and speaking passionately. 

He raised his hand to strike her, but a general 
murmur among the bystanders stopped him. Like all 
bullies, he was an arrant coward, and the meanest of 
popularity-hunters as well. 

‘You impudent wench!’ he said; ‘if you give 
me another word of your sauce, I will nam yon 
altogether! Coming here with your impertinence and 
fine-lady airs, indeed, as if the earth was not good 


its very presence seemed to paralyse her energies. A | 
young girl who cannot be a governess has few other . 
professions left her. Governess, workwoman, shop- | 
woman—these are nearly all the careers open to the | 
middle class, until we come to the stage and its various | i| 
; branches. And from this small supply, Mabel must | | | 
make her choice. Governess she could not be; shop- | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and told him he would find a dinner there. And all | 
the while they had been anathematising him and his | 
ways so bitterly, their eyes had been taking cognizance | 
of the holes in his jacket, or the wounds of his shoeless | | 
feet, and they grumbled among themselves as to what 
old clothes they were possessed of and could spare for 
| 
| daughter! I have as great a mind as I ever had in my 
| life to turn you out of the place, and never let you set 
| foot in it again. Here, madam, take this waistcoat 
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back, and bring no more of your airs and graces here. 
A pale-faced chit like you, sticking out against laws 
and masters! What next, indeed! You owe the house 
fifteen shillings, and that’s letting you off easy, after 
your impudence, too. Take care how you pay it, for, by 
George, you shall smart for it, if you shirk. Will you 
take the waistcoat, I say?’ He seized her by the shoulder 
roughly, leaving the mark of his strong clench on her 
flesh. ‘The girl winced, and a faint moan escaped her. 
There was a general cry, and a hurried movement among 
the women; but he turned round with an oath, and 
silenced them. No one knew whose turn would come 
next; and women, however true in heart, are too weak, 
in both purpose and strength, to stand by each other 
long against a superior force. So Mabel had to bear 
her wrongs undefended. 

She received no wages that day, but a large packet 
of work, with more yet to come, for which not one 
farthing would be paid until her terrible debt of fifteen 
shillings was wiped off. And she was threatened 
brutally, because she exclaimed against the injustice of 
this man’s authority. 

For the first time since her father’s death, Mabel’s 
courage sank. She sat down on a door-step in a 
by-street, and burst into as bitter a flood of tears as 
ever scalded the eyes of grieving womanhood. In all 
her trials, she had been preserved from personal insult 
until now. She had been poor, and therefore she had 
known moments of anguish; she had been rejected 
in her search after employment, and therefore she 
had felt the bitterest pangs of disappointment, dread, 
and uncertainty ; but she had ever been respected as a 
woman. No rude word or familiar look had wounded 
her proud modesty ; in all that regarded her condition, 
she had been treated with no less respect than when in 
her father’s house. But now this last sweet secret 
boast was gone from her. She had been outraged and 
insulted, and there was no one to avenge, as there had 
been no one to defend her. 

While she sat there, weeping passionately, and for 
once in her life forgetting duty in feeling, some one 
spoke to her. Something in the sound of the voice— 
the tender manly voice that it was—made her look up. 
Aman of middle age, with hair turning slightly gray 
about his square broad forehead, with a fine cheery look 
in his deep-blue eyes, and a pleasant smile about his 
handsome mouth—a man of strength and nerve on the 
one hand, and of courteous breeding on the other— 
stood before her, something in a military attitude, and 
with much of a paternal expression. ‘ Why, how now, 
my child, what has happened ?’ he said kindly. 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing!’ cried Mabel, hurriedly drying 
her eyes, and gathering up her work. 

‘Don’t be frightened, my poor child, and don’t run 
away from me yet; I may be able to be of use to you. 
Tell me who you are, or at least what has happened 
to you.’ He laid his hand on her arm, not with any 
familiarity, as such, but with an indescribable some- 
thing in his eyes and his touch that Mabel felt she 
must perforce confide in. She felt that distrust would 
have been affectation: the false modesty of the prude, 
which creates the evil it disclaims. 

She told her story, then, simply, and without any 
expression of sorrow or regret. She merely related the 
facts, and left them to be translated according to her 
hearer’s fancy. The stranger’s face shewed how that 
translation went. The flush of indignation, the tender 
smile of pity, the manly impulse of protection, all. spoke 
by turns on his forehead and round his lips; and when 
Mabel ended, he drew out his purse, and placed in her 
hand two sovereigns, asking, at the same time, the 

of the slop-shop where she had been so ill 
treated. She shrank back. 

‘No, no!’ she cried; ‘I cannot receive alms!’ She 
let her hand drop, and the gold fell on the pavement. 

Hastily stooping to pick it up, the man stooping 


at the same moment, their hands met. He took hers 
in his, in both of his, and pressed it gently. 

‘You are right, my child, he said; ‘though to 
accept a gift from me would not be to receive alms. 
Still, as you do not know me, you cannot tell wherein 
I differ from other men ; and you are therefore wise to 
treat me as you would treat other men—as I would 
ever advise you to treat them. I will not distress you 
by offering you unearned money again; but at least let 
me buy at my own price this unlucky waistcoat, which 
has brought you into so much troubie.’ 

Mabel smiled and blushed. She saw through the 
delicacy of this feint ; and oh, how her poor heart, 
bruised as it was by the roughness of the late insult, 
seemed to expand like a flower in the sun beneath the 
gentleness, and tenderness, and delicacy of these few 
words! She unfolded her bundle, and produced the 
white-flowered waistcoat; tears in her eyes, smiles on 
her lips, and the burning blood flushing in her cheeks. 
The stranger made a pretence of looking at it criti- 
cally ; then forcing on her the two rejected sovereigns, 
he declared that it was worth much more, and that he 
would ‘ keep it for his best.’ 

** Will you tell me where you live?’ he then asked. 

Mabel hesitated: she looked troubled. 

‘You are right,’ he said kindly; ‘and I was wrong 
to ask the question. Still, I should have liked to have 
seen you again; but you are right, quite right, to 
refuse it. I don’t wish to know where you live; it is 
better not. God bless you! Be a good girl, and all 
will come right.’ 

‘Good-by, sir,’ said Mabel simply, looking up into 
his face. 

* How great and handsome he is!’ she thought. 

‘What a lovely little face!’ said he, half aloud; 
‘and what a good expression! Ah, she is an honest 


_ girl, I am sure!’ He shook hands with her, and walked 


slowly down the street. Mabel watched his manly 
figure striding in the sunshine, and a sharp swift pang 
came over her, to think that she had seen him for the 
last time perhaps! 

‘And yet I did right, she said, turning away. 
‘What would my poor father have said, if I had made 
friends with a strange man in the streets, and brought 
him home to Nelly ?’ 

But she remembered her adventure a long, long 
time, till the form and features of her unknown hero 
became idealised and glorified, and he gradually took 
the stature and divinity of a heroic myth in her life. 
She used to pray for him morning and evening, but 
at last it was rather as if she prayed to him; for by 
constantly thinking of him, he had become, to the 
dreams of her brooding fancy, like her guardian angel, 
ever present, great, and helpful. 

When her savings and the two pounds from her 
unknown friend had gone, Mabel was completely at a 
loss. Slop-working at the prices paid to her was a 
mere waste of time; yet how to employ this time more 
profitably ? What to do, so that Nell might remain at 
the school, where she was already one of the most 
promising scholars, and hold up her head with the best 
of them? Little did Nell think of the bitter toil and 
patient motherly care it took to keep her at school and 
clothe her so prettily ; little did she know how dearly 
she bought those approving smiles, when she brought 
home a favourable report; nor what deep trials were 
turned to blessings when, with all her heart full of love, 
and her lips red with kisses, she would sit by the side 
of her ‘darling Mabel,’ and tell her how far she had 
got in Fénélon and Cramer. It was better that she 
knew nothing. Mabel could work so much the more 
cheerily while her favourite was in the .sunshine. 
Nelly sorrowed—Mabel would have 

‘What to do?’ This was her question one day 


when her last shilling had disappeared in Nelly’s 
quarter’s school-bill. Tears were raining down her 
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master with her diligence and conscientiousness ; and 


ty | the girls could not find fault with her, seeing that she | 


> 


ze 


looked into her resolute honest face. Plain 
its expression seemed quite 


left their admirers alone, and did not wish to attract even 
the humblest. She obtained a liberal salary, and things 
went on very well. She made arrangements for Nelly 
to be a weekly boarder at her school, so that she might 
not be left alone at night when she herself was at the 
theatre, and also to keep this new profession concealed 
from her ; for she could not get rid of the feeling of dis. 
grace connected with it, though she had as yet found 
none of the disagreeables usual to young and pretty 
women behind the scenes. But Mabel was essentially a 
modest and pure-minded girl, and virtue has a divinity 
which even the worst men respect. 

She was sent for to the Miss Wentworths. Their 
nephew, Captain John Wentworth, lately home from 
the Indies, wanted a new set of shirts. Mabel Preston 
was to make them, and to be very handsomely paid. 

‘Well, Mabel, and how have you been getting on since 
we saw you?’ asked old Miss Wentworth sharply. | 
She was spreading a large slice of bread and butter 
with jam for her. 

‘Very well lately, ma’am,’ answered Mabel, turning 


‘ What have you been doing, child?’ 

Working, ma’am.’ 

‘What at, Mabel?’ asked Miss Silias. 

* Needle-work, ma’am.’ 

‘Who for, Mabel ?’ asked Miss Priscilla. 

‘A ready-made linen-warehouse, ma’am.’ 

‘Did they give you good wages, child?’ 

‘Not very,’ said Mabel, beginning to quake as the 
catechism 


proceeded. 
‘Ugh! so I’ve heard, growled the old lady from 
behind her jam-pot. ‘ Wretches !’ 


collars ; and so on,’ answered Mabel. 

There was a general burst of indignation. 

‘Why, how have you lived ?’ they all cried at once. 

Mabel coloured deeper: she was silent. The three 
old ladies looked at one another. Horrible thoughts, 
misty and undefined, but terrible in their forebodings, 
crowded into those three maiden heads! ‘ Mabel! 
Mabel! what have you been about?—why do you 


redder ; | blush so?—where did you get your money ?’ they cried 


and respectability for ever, 


secured her sister's. Then Jane kissed her, and 


altogether. 


looked up plaintively : ‘I am a ballet-dancer,’ she said 
modestly, and courtesied. 

The three old ladies gave each a little scream. 

* A ballet-dancer !’ cried the eldest. 

‘With such short petticoats, Mabel!’ said Miss Silias 
reproachfully. 


wrong to encourage such immorality, 
must be forbidden the house under all 
| the law. They were very sorry; bu m 

It was a duty owing to society, and must be per- 
formed at all sacrifices of personal li and 


They went back to the parlour in 
Wentworth, speaking far gruffly than she would 


i 


ordinary ballet-dancer; she was almost have done if she had been praising her, for the poor old 
The manager was lady was really touched—‘ we are very sorry that you 
disgraced 


her work at the outset. 
pleased with her beauty and sweet manners, the ballet- , have so 


yourself as you have done. No 


| 


| 
390 
cheeks, as she thought of her desolate | 
her inability to support the weight of 
laid on her, when some one knocked at the 
ing it without waiting for her answer 
living in the same house, entered, ‘to 
coals.’ She saw that Mabel was crying 
herself by her, she asked: ‘ What was th 
how she could comfort her ?’ 

Mabel, after a few more questions 

straightforward voice which goes direct } 
to tell but the old sad burden of poverty 
lessness. The woman listened to all with a | 
contemplative air. 
* You can do better than this,’ she said after a 
*Can you dance ?’ 

* Yes, said Mabel; for, indeed, this was one of the | 
few things she had brought away from school, where | 
her lightness and activity had made her a great P 
favourite with the old French dancihg-master. 

‘Then come with me,’ said the woman. 1} 

“Where ?—what to do?’ r 

*To the —— Theatre.'—Mabel started.—‘ Does this 
frighten you ?’ * | rather red. | 

‘Yes; a great deal.’ She laughed—not scornfully, | 
of which a fraction had disturbed the weak sight of r 
another. 

‘Oh, never mind the name of a place, Mabel Preston. | 
Tf you knew the world as well as I do, you would know | 1 
that neither places nor professions were much. To a A 
‘woman who respects herself, a theatre will be as safe | 
asathrone. It is the heart carried into a thing, not 
the thing itself that degrades.’ Mabel was much struck | r 
with the’ remark. The woman seemed so strong and 
true, that somehow she felt weak and childish beside ‘What did they pay you, Mabel?’ Miss Priscilla 
as it was ‘Three -halfpence a shirt, fourpence for a dozen | 
beautiful to Mabel. 

* You will be subject to impertinence and tyranny,’ 
added the woman; ‘but that all subordinates must 
bear. When you carry home your work, I daresay 
you hear many an oath from the overseer; and when 
you go on in the ballet, you will have many a hard | 
word said to you by the ballet-master. If your petti- 
coats are too short or too long, your stockings too pink 
or too white, if you are paler than usual’ or 
anything, in short, will be made a matter of fault-find- 
ing when the ballet-master is ina bad humour. But| Mabel saw were rapidly condemning her. Miss 
shew me the inferior position where you will not be | Wentworth — 
subject to the same thing! Only don’t fancy that | Silias had gone to the other side of the room. She 
because you are a ballet-dancer, you must necessarily | 
be corrupt ; for I tell you again, Mabel, the heart is a 
woman’s safeguard of virtue, not her position. Good- 
morning. Think of what I have said, and if I can be 
of use to you, tell me. You shall come with me, and 
I will take care of you. I am thirty-one, and that is a 

nd so she left, smiling half sadly, and forgetting to | Priscilla, holding up her hands. And then there was 
take her coals. When she remembered them, it was | a dead silence, as if a thunderbolt had fallen. After 
rehearsal-time. a time they all left the room, and consulted among 

Days passed, and Mabel still dwelt with pain and | themselves secretly in a dark closet by the stairs; 
dread on the prospect of being a ballet-dancer. If her | with much unfeigned sorrow, and many pathetic 
kind unknown, or if the Miss Wentworths knew of it, expressions, coming to the conclusion that it would be 
what would they say? She fought it off for a long 
time ; until at last driven into a corner by increasing 
poverty, she went down to Jane Thornton’s room, and 
saying: ‘ Yes, I will be a ballet-dancer !’ sealed in her 
own mind her happiness 
but thor 
said : ‘She was a wise girl, and would be glad of having 
made up der mind to it some day.’ 

It did not take much teaching to bring Mabel to the 
level of the | 
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go on the stage. We thought 
have done as much for you 
think if you had consulted our 


cs, consulted our feelings,’ interrupted Miss Silias. 
aed asked our advice,’ said Miss Priscilla sharply. 

*You would not have done such a wicked thing,’ con- 
tinued old Miss Wentworth, considerably strengthened 
by these demonstrations. ‘ However, it is too late to 
say anything about it. The thing is over and done. 
But you cannot expect us to countenance such pro- 
ceedings. We are very sorry for you, but you must 
get work elsewhere. We cannot have our nephew, 
Captain John Wentworth’s shirts, made by a ballet- 
dancer. It would be setting a young man far too bad 
an example.’ (Captain John was past forty, but still 
‘our boy ’ in his old aunts’ parlance.) 

Mabel courtesied, and said nothing. Her modest face 
and humble manner touched the ladies. 

‘Here,’ said Miss Wentworth, thrusting into her 
hand the bread and butter, ‘take this: we won’t part 
in unkindness, at anyrate.’ 

Mabel kissed the shrivelled hand of the good old 
soul, and then in all haste withdrew. She felt the 
_ choking tears swelling in her throat, and she did not 
wish them to be seen. ‘She did not want her reinstate- 

ment because she was weak and whining,’ she said to 
| herself; while the maiden aunts spoke sorrowfully of 
her fall, and said among themselves, that if it had not 
| been for their boy, they would not have dismissed her 
—but a young officer, and a ballet-dancer ! 

Mable, shutting the little green gate of the pretty 
villa, met a hand on the latch at the same moment with 
her own. She started, and there, smiling into her eyes, 
was the brave, manly, noble face of her unknown 
friend. 

‘I am glad to see you again, sir, said Mabel 
hurriedly, before she had given herself time to think 
or to recollect herself. 

‘Thank you. Then you have not forgotten me ?’ he 
answered, with a gentle look and a pleasant smile. 

*The poor never forget their benefactors,’ said 


Mabel. 

*Pshaw! what a foolish expression !” 

‘It is a true one, sir.’ 

‘Well, well, don’t call me a benefactor, if you please. 
Ihate the word. And how has the world been using 
you these three months? It is just three months since 
I saw you last—did you know that ?’ 

*Yes,’ said Mabel—this time rather below her 


breath. 
‘ Well, how have you been getting on?’ 
‘Badly at first, sir—better now.’ 


4 


‘Better? Come, that’s well! What are you 
doing ?” 
‘Dancing at the Theatre, said Mabel with a 


sudden flush; and she looked up full into his face, as 
if determined to be indifferent and unconscious. The 
look was caught and understood. 

A hazardous profession,’ he said gravely, but very 


ee I know it, she answered, a 
cloud of bitterness hurrying over her eyes. 

‘ Disgraceful ? No, no!’ 

*It is thought so.’ 

‘That depends on the individual. I for one don’t 
think it disgraceful. Men of the world—I mean men 
who understand human nature—know. that no pro- 
fession of itself degrades any one. If you are an 
honest-hearted woman, ballet-dancing will not make 
you anything else.’ 

‘Women don’t look at it in this light,’ said Mabel. 

‘Well, what then? ‘The whole world is not made 
up of women. There is something far higher than 
regard for prejudices, however respectable, or for 
ignorance, 


however innocent.’ 


‘Yet we live by the opinion of women,’ returned 
Mabel. 


‘Tell me what you are alluding to. You are not 
talking abstract philosophy, that is plain. What has 
happened to you?’ 

‘ My new profession, undertaken for my sister’s sake, 
and entered into solely as a means of subsistence—as 
my only means of subsistence—has so damaged me in 
= eyes of the world, that I have lost my best friends 

it.’ 

‘Tell me the particulars.’ 

‘The three old ladies at the villa’—— 

‘Ha, ah!’ said the stranger. 

‘They have been long kind to me. They were to 
give me some work to-day, for their nephew, a captain 
from India; and when they knew that I was on the stage 
—for they asked me what I was doing, and I could not 
tell a story—they forbade me the house, and took away 
the work. I cannot blame them. They are particular, 
innocent old women, and of course it seemed very 
dreadful to them.’ 

* And their nephew ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know anything about him. I never 
saw him,’ she answered carelessly. 

‘Indeed !’ muttered the stranger. 

* He has had nothing to do with it.’ 

‘That I can swear to!’ he said below his breath. 

‘ But they seemed to think worse of it, because I was 
to have worked for him. ‘They said it would set him 
such a bad example, if a ballet-dancer was allowed to 
do his work,’ 

The stranger burst into a large manly laugh ; then 
suddenly changing to the most gentle tenderness of 
manner, he began a long lecture on her sensitiveness, 
and the necessity there was, in her circumstances, of 
doing what she thought good, and being what she 
thought right, independent of every person in the 
world. And speaking thus, they arrived at the door 
of her lodgings: he had not finished his lecture, so he 
went in. Mabel felt as if she knew him so well now, 
that she did not oppose his entering. He was like her 
father, or an old friend. 

The cleanliness, modesty, and propriety of that little 
room pleased him very much—it was all such an index 
of a pure heart untouched by a most dangerous calling; 
and as she sat in the full light, just opposite to him, 
and he could see her fresh fair face in every line, he 
thought he had never seen a more beautiful Madonna 
head than hers, and never met more sweet, pure, 
and innocent eyes. He was grieved at her position— 
not but that she would weather all its shoals and rocks 
bravely ; still men do not like young girls to be even 


sorry to leave her: she was something like a young 
sister to him—she was not nineteen, and he was forty- 
four—so he might well feel paternally towards her! 
He should like to take her under his care, and shelter 
her from all the ills of life. He was so pained for her, 
and interested in her, that he would come again soon 


man, he left her, after a very long visit, bearing with 
him her grateful thanks for his kindness, and modest 
hope to see him ‘ when it should suit his convenience to 


manner took an undefinable tone of tenderness and 
respect ; he ceased to treat her as a child, and paid her 
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which wounds the manly nature, whose instinct is to f 
protect. He was much interested in Mabel—he was 
| | his friendship might comfort her, and make her feel 
| less lonely. He was quite old enough to come and see 
her with perfect propriety—he was old enough to be 
| her father. And so, with all the gentleness of a brave 
| call again ; but he was not to give himself any trouble 
| about it.’ 7 
| And again and again he came, sometimes staying 
a | hours on hours, sometimes tearing himself forcibly 
j away after he had been there a few minutes. His 
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homage of an inferior. He left off calling 
girl, and forbade 


relighously to which not the smallest clue was 
yan ayeed And she never sought, or wished to discover 
it. Her whole soul was wrapped up in her enthusiastic 
reverence and devotion for him; and whatever had 
been his will, she would have respected and fulfilled it. 

This went on for months. He probed her character 
to its inmost depths; he taught her mind, and 
strengthened it in every way. By turns her teacher 


additional colouring. She did not know if he loved 
her, or if, in marrying her, he would, as the world calls 
it, honour her; she did not know their mutual positions, 
nor had he ever given her a hint as to his ‘ intentions.’ 

;| Years ago, this class of dwellings in Glasgow and other 
iet | large towns, was subjected to the regulations of the 


descriptions of her future prospects—his matrimonial 
probabilities for her—all said in the calmest tone of 
voice, made her blush at her own vanity, and say to 
herself: ‘ He cannot love me!’ Time went on, dragging 
Mabel’s heart deeper into the torture into which this 
uncertainty had cast it, till at last her health and 
spirits both began to suffer; and one day when, sick 
and weary, she turned sadly from her life, and only 
longed to die, she shrank from her lover’s presence, 
and, wholly overpowered, besought him passionately to 
leave her, and never see her more. 

Then the barrier of silence was cast down; the 
rein of months was broken; and the love hitherto held 
in such strict check of speech and feeling, flung aside 
its former rules, and plunged headlong into the heart 
of its new life. Then Mabel knew who was her friend, 
and what had kept him silent—how his grave years 
seemed so ill to accord with her fresh youth as to make 
her life a sacrifice if given up to him—and how he 
feared to ask her for that sacrifice, until thoroughly 
convinced that she loved him as he found she did— 
then, he who knelt at her feet, or pressed her to his 
heart alternately, who claimed to be her future husband, 
laying fortune and untarnished name in her lap, and 
only asking to share them with her, whispered the 
name she was to bear. Then Mabel, all her former 
troubles euded, found a new source of disquiet opened, 
as, hiding her face all trembling on his shoulder, she 
said: ‘But the Miss Wentworth, beloved, how will 
they receive me ?’ 

‘As my wife, Mabel, and as their niece!’ And 
then he pressed his first kiss on her blushing brow, 
and silently asked of God to bless her. 

He was so positive that his aunts would do all that 
was pleasing to him, and so hopeful of their love for 
her, that at last Mabel’s forebodings were conquered, 
and she believed in the future with him. But they 
were wrong, for the old ladies would neither receive 
nor recognise her. It was years before they forgave 
her; not until poor little Nelly died, just as she was 
entering womanhood, and Mabel had a severe illness in 
consequence; their woman’s hearts were touched then, 
and they wrote to her, and forgave her, though ‘ she had 
been so ungrateful to them as to take in their nephew, 
Captain John, when he came from the Indies.’ But 
Mabel did not quarrel with the form; she was too 
happy to see. the peace of the family restored, to care 
for the tenacious pride of the old ladies. She revenged 
herself by making them all love her like their own 
child, so that even Miss Priscilla thought her quite 
correct enough ; and Miss Wentworth, on her death-bed, 
told Captain John, that he had been a very fortunate 
man in his wife, and that she hoped God would bless 
him only in proportion as he was a good husband to 
his dear Mabel. 


to her, when she came to borrow coals from her slop- 
working sister, was true. It is not the profession that 
degrades, but the heart. The most despised calling 
may be made honourable by the honour of its profes- 
sors ; nor will any manner of work whatsoever corrupt 
the nature which is intrinsically pure. The ballet- 
dancer may be as high-minded as the governess ; the 
slop-worker as noble as the artist. It is the the 
mind, the intention, carried into work which degrades 
or ennobles the character ; for to the ‘ pure all 

are pure,’ and to the impure, all things are occasions of 
still further evil. 


LONDON COMMON LODGING-HOUSES. 


A Loose and vagrant population, of about 100,000 in 
number, are understood to find accommodation in what 
are called the ‘common lodging-houses’ in the me i 


police ; but it was not until 1551 that such resorts in 
London were in any way brought under similar cog- 
nizance. That the humbler departments of the business 
of letting lodgings should in any respect be interfered 
with by statute, is certainly a violation of the ordinary 
rules of trade; but in this, as in a few other things, it is 
found that statutory regulation is exceedingly desirable, 
in order to protect the public health and morals from 
evils of a very serious kind. 
A short inquiry into the manner in which the act 
t for g common lodging-houses in 
the metropolis has been carried into execution, will 
afford a tolerable insight into the necessities of the 
case. It appears that there are upwards of 6000 
houses of the kind embraced by the act, and that of 
these, up till last November, 3326 keepers had been 
served with notices to register themselves: of these, 
974 were approved of, 552 rejected for various reasons, 
and 1800 houses remained under survey. ‘To the 
houses where notices had been served, visits of inspec- 
tion had been paid; the numbers of their lodgers 
had been roughly estimated at 46,000; and it was 
calculated that, altogether, the police had, up to the 
time specified, succeeded in taking into account about 
one-half of the entire number of houses, keepers, 
and lodgers. The staff which performs the work 
appears, indeed, to be a very weak one, and to call 
loudly for increase. It consists of several superiors, 
inspecting, surveying, and registering functionaries, 
and eight inspecting sergeants. These last appear to 
have been indefatigable in penetrating, amid disease 
and threats of violence, into the very recesses of the 
low lodging-houses, and in extricating poor fevered 
wretches from their sending them to the 
hospital. So active, indeed, are these gallant fellows 
in their perambulations, that they are calculated to get 
over 810 miles of ground per week, or more than sixteen 
miles per day apiece, besides the additional labour of 
running up stairs to garrets and down stairs to cellars. 
We only hope that so useful and devoted a body of 
men are well paid for such irksome and often revolting 
The common lodging-houses are almost always con- 
ducted upon the middle-man system. ‘There is, first, 
the landlord of the house; second, his tenant for the 
whole house; third, the sub-tenant for a room; and 
fourth, the half-dozen persons—sometimes the half- 
dozen families—who occupy it. As may be expected, 
the profits of such plaves divided among the three 
landlords are enormous. One of the houses summoned 
in St Giles was let by the owner for L.25 annum; 
the tenant received from his sub-tenants L.58, 10s. 
per annum; while the sums received by these from 
the actual lodgers amounted to fully L.120 per annuny. 
Thus we see the burden as it 


And Mabel found that what Jane Thornton had said 


increasing descends, 
and making the ultimate rent of a dwelling, which 
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to be utterly unfit for human beings to 
all, equal. to that of a handsome West-end 
The cramming into these rooms, and the 
of iniquity enacted in them, are described 
in the Report; and it would appear, from 
names given in the cases cited, that the very 
instances of filth, indecency, and riot, abound in 
peopled by the low Irish. Take a speci- 
a house in Church Lane, St Giles, there were 
a room measuring 14 feet 6 inches square, 
less than thirty-seven men, women, and children, 
on the floor like beasts, with scarcely any 
covering than the clothing taken from their 
which they had worn throughout the day. 
g the door leading into this loathsome place, 
was so great, and the odour so offensive, as 
make it nearly insupportable. No means whatever 
were employed to ventilate the room except the chim- 


= 


in the same court, seventy-seven persons, including 
sixteen families, lived, ate, slept, drunk, and smoked 
together, without distinction of age or sex. The 
keepers of these dens were nearly all Irish, or so at 
least it would appear, from such names as Daly, 
Barry, Driscoll, Moore, Shea, Macarthy, Conra, and 
Donovan—all persons summoned and punished for in- 
fringements of the Lodging-house Act. The rents paid 
by the wretches who inhabit these abodes are of course 
extravagant. We have seen a house produce five 
times the original sum for which the owner had let it; 
and there can be no doubt that such instances are 
extremely numerous. In Whitechapel, two families 
were living in a small room, for which they paid the 
landlord 2s. per week, while they charged another 
family, whom they received as lodgers, 2s. 6d. for the 
partial accommodation of a bed and. one-third of the 
apartment. Ina room at Poplar, worth about 2s. per 
week, the occupants consisted of the keeper, his wife, 
and a child, with three men as lodgers. ‘The latter 
paid each 1s. 9d. per week, being nearly three times the 
rent. ‘These cases are specially stated in the Report 
to be ordinary average ones, and not picked out as 
worse than the general run of common lodging-house 
charges 


As to any description of the sanitary condition of 
these dwellings, of their drainage, and their domestic 
conveniences, though these matters are discussed at 
length in the official Report, they are far too revolting 
to be entered upon in these columns. It is sufficient 
to conceive any noxious influence, which overflowing 
drains, decaying garbage, rooms swarming with vermin, 
the worst of food, the worst of drink, and air which is 
all one mass of foul-smelling miasma, can produce, to 
obtain some idea of the tenements that are virtually 
rented at L.120, and sometimes more than that per 
annum. As may be imagined, not one inch of room is 
in any way lost. The cellars swarm, and lodgers are 
stowed away in the lofts, with their faces close under 
the tiles. Sometimes the former receptacles are used 
as ht places, by low butchers and knackers ; 
and occasionally cattle or diseased horses are kept there 
for days without food, if not immediately required to 
be put out of their misery. The water used in such 
places is almost always in a more or less fetid state. 
There is generally, in a dirty yard, a butt or hogshead, 
into which the water comes through the pipes of one of 
the companies, perhaps twice a week, and at which all 
the inhabitants supply themselves. This water, being 
almost always left uncovered, absorbs the poisonous 
gases given out by all the surrounding filth, so that the 
state of health of those who habitually drink it may be 


readily imagined ; indeed, the statistics of the London 
— tell their own tale in a very sufficing manner. 

The records of the Fever Hospital inform us, that, 
from the 18th of last February to the 31st of May, no 
less than sixty-seven cases of fever have been removed 
into the hospital from the courts in Gray’s Inn Lane 
alone, eleven of these being from one house. In another 
house, the i s were told that twenty 
cases of fever had occurred in two months ; and in an 
adjacent tenement, during the last prevalence of the 
cholera, from fifteen to twenty virulent cases had to be 
attended to. 

The Report furnishes several interesting, though 
horrible accounts of the scenes witnessed by the 
inspectors in the common lodging-houses, with some 
corroborative evidence from the London City Mission 
Magazine—a publication well worthy of being better 
known than it is. We subjoin in part the substance 
of the latter, which is a report of his labours, from 
apparently a simple and sincere emissary of the mission. 
This patient champion in a good work states, that he 
was long fruitlessly employed in trying to gain admit- 
tance to a place commonly called in the neighbourhood 
‘Thieves’ Lodging-house.’ Previously, no person not 
a thief had any chance of obtaining access, except 
‘the priest and the police; the former of whom is 
worshipped, the latter hated by the inhabitants.’ 
The thieves in this lodging-house generally amount 
to about fifty. None of them actually profess their 
real occupation, but call themselves crossing-sweepers, 
watercress-sellers, ballad-singers; and so forth. The 
missionary believes and hopes that these people are not 
so bad as they used to be. He states that upwards of 
250 thieves were formerly in the habit of frequenting 
one large house, and that the landlord told him he had 
had applications for accommodation from as many more. 
In two of the worst houses, there is now a Bible; and 
this good man has acquired such influence over the 
inhabitants, that once a week they assemble in consi- 
derable numbers to hear him read and explain the 
Scriptures, in a room which the keeper gives him for 
the purpose. There is something very touching in the 
moral courage, as well as the devoted perseverance, 
which alone could have tamed these utter outcasts from 
society ; but so complete has been the process, that the 
missionary adds, that ‘even though I often tremble to 
go among them, yet, to the present time, they have 
treated me with kindness and the greatest respect.’ 
Besides the Bible-reading, this missionary has intro- 
duced into the two houses four periodicals :—Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal, the Leisure Hour, the Working- 
Man's "Friend, and the Band of Hope Review, a new 
monthly publication—all of which, rts says, have been 
received gratefully, and proved of evident advantage. 

It is in the reports of active and zealous persons like 
the gentleman whom we have quoted, that the best 
points in the character of the lodging-house occupants 
appear. Such emissaries have been labouring to rouse 
the better feelings, and mildly to excite the sympathies 
of the degraded people among whom they pursue what 
ought to be an honoured labour, and they are naturally 
fond of displaying the more favourable effects of their 
ministration. The police descriptions, however, are 
very different. Although couched in general terms, 
they contain many facts which are of deep and terrible 

. In one house, the inspecting-sergeants 
found from twenty to thirty men and women—some 
drinking, others drunken; several lying on the floor, 
fighting and swearing, others shouting indecent songs ; 
while amid the uproar, lay upon a heap of straw an 
aged man, unable to move from decrepitude and disease. 
On another occasion, the police making their way into 
an Irish ‘rookery,’ where the inhabitants were howling 
the ‘keene’ over some fever-smitten victim, found the 
corpse, as in mockery, decorated with gaudy ribbons— 
most of the company greatly excited by drink, and one 
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a court in Gray’s Inn Lane, in an ordinary- | 
t-roomed house, lived seventeen families, | 
ing, With lodgers, seventy-eight individuals. In 
an adjoining tenement, of the same size and construc- 
tion, were found twenty-one families, with lodgers, | 
amounting to 103 individuals; and in a third house, . 
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The rooms must 
now be regularly whitewashed and cleaned out, and the 
improved both in quantity 


hand-to-mouth fashion, can never possibly be au 
than a perfectly thriftless and uncalculating generation, 


breakfast at the workhouse in bad ; ee emi 
linen, anything, in fact, they can ‘lay their hands 
and just as happy in the county jail as out of i 

the 


jails, and all 


ber of vagrant thieves and vagrant paupers. 

repeat, are the classes who, always in winter, 
commonly while travelling in summer, people 
common lodging-houses ; lead for the most part a brief 
life of coarse debauchery, fatigue, privation, and 
anxiety ; and die in their prime, or before it; of loath- 
some disease, or in the workhouse’s worst ward, or a 
penal colony’s worst settlement.’ 


migratory — for they seldom remain more than two 
or three nights under one roof—that it is difficult to 
trace the actual process of improvement in any one 
locality ; but the keepers have been found to be gene- 
rally amenable ; and on being threatened with a sum- 
mons, have usually obeyed without further demur the 
orders of the inspectors. Since the act came into ope- 

in September 1851, an —— supply of water 


SAM SLICK ON A FISHING CRUISE. 


Tuat popular author, Sam Slick—in whose popalarity, 
by the way, we feel some little personal interest, as it 
was in our Journal his first work was noticed for the 
first time in Britain—has published a 

title of which is noted below,* but whi 

more justly described by the title placed at 

President, to give him a private report on the 

the fisheries on the shores of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
i 
expedient to comply, as he had been leading 
moping life for some time at Slickville. He 

an opportunity of lounging at leisure along the colonial 


droll pictures of individual character and passing fact. 


* Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern Instances ; or What He Said, 
Did, and Invented. 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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woman lying in a state of intoxication under the table | not overloaded with rules and regulations, do not 
upon which the body was stretched. Gaming—it is | quite address themselves to the question of house 
not stated of what description—and card-playing are accommodation for the very poor or the vagrant poor; 
described as common amusements of the lodging- | or they, at all events, leave great hordes unprovided i 
houses. Captain Hay, of the metropolitan police, the | for in a way more congenial to the disorderly class of ! 
author of the Report from which we are quoting, adds : | lodgers. 
—*In those dens, neither sickness, old age, nor death,| The real fact we believe to be, that these people, 
deters from the practice of the worst vices; and it | pursuing irregular and hazardous employments, con- | 
would be unsafe for the police to be in such places, | stantly at war with society and its laws, wandering 
were it not from a consciousness which these people | from place to place, here picking up a job, there com. i| 
have of the overwhelming power at hand to punish any | mitting a larceny, and thus living in the most reckless 
violence they may be guilty of. At times, however, 
even this influence does not preserve the officers from 
assault.’ w till they abandon their evil ways of life, and 
Such being the general condition of the common | take to regular employment, can only have their condi- | 
lodging-houses, when the act affecting them was passed, | tion improved by the extrinsic aid of society, exerted } 
let us see what alterations for the better, according to | through the executive. In this way the evil is miti- 
the Report, have been achieved under it. These, it is | gated in its effects, both on the persons principally ! 
satisfactory to state, are both numerous and varied. | exposed to it, and on society in general. But the cure } 
The law has been put rigidly into férce, so far as its | is far from radical ; indeed, it pretends to nothing but i 
administrators possessed the means, and they now | what it is—the vigorous checking of lawless debauchery, 
earnestly appeal for an extension of their powers; a | and the staying of the ravages of disease. What the 
request which we certainly think they have made out a | world may do with its dregs, when it gets older and | 
ease for the legislature to grant. The details of the | wiser, we know not ; but at present there is a miserable 
additional powers demanded would be uninteresting | and degraded class—the lowest stratum, the very } 
here, but what has been actually achieved under the | Pariahs of England—clustered in winter in the great 
existing bill is well worthy of notice. towns, and issuing forth to wander over the country | 
In all the common lodging-houses as yet registered | in the summer, a pest and a terror to the land; sleep- | 
and licensed— including about half, and these the largest | ing under hedges in fine weather, claiming a bed and 
of the whole number—stringent rules have been enforced ta, | 
as to the number of lodgers to be admitted, and as to n; \ 
the observance of the sanitary regulations prescribed. he i| 
To each house is allotted a certain number of inhabi- | in } 
tants, to each room a certain number of occupants, and | England, are perfectly patent to these keen hands; I 
cards containing tabular statements of the fact must | and the rural magistrates know well, that in those | 
be hung up in every chamber. Many an apartment | prisons or those workhouses where the discipline is 
which a year ago contained a dozen sleepers, is now | less severe, or the dietary more copious than the 
strictly limited to four—the numbers of course being | average, there may always be found the greatest num- i 
regulated by the size of the houses and rooms. A ] 
due distinction of the sexes is observed ; and extensive 
improvements have been made in drainage, ventilation, 
cleanliness, and in everything, in fact, which con- | 
| 
| 
and quality. The consequences of these reforms, as 
carried out in one year, has been a palpable decrease in | —__SEE 
the police, in the habits and dispositions of the people. | 
The occupants of such houses are almost all so 
| 
houses, and extensive sewerage and drainage works 
have been completed in more than 160 instances. | 
It will be seen from these details, that a good start 
has been made, and that the section of the police ! 
intrusted with the new duties, entered upon them with 
singular vigour and devotion. ‘The next annual Report | these two pleasant humorsome volumes, besides, we 
will probably inform us of a great additional progress, | suspect, a contemplated sequel of equal amount. His 
with its corresponding results of less violence, less | narration is a truly rambling one, and it is difficult 
debauchery, and less disease. Were it but on the last | sometimes to say, whether he is telling of current 
consideration alone, the cleaning out of these typhus | adventures or reciting some incident of the past. The 
and putrid fever manufactories would be a matter of | book, however, is, like all his previous writings, highly 
vital importance to the general society of the metro- | entertaining, full of quaint common sense. penetrating, 
polis, who, if the doctors speak the truth, die in just 
about double the proportion which, by the laws of 
nature, is exacted from those who live wholesomely | =_-_SE 
and in pure air. The Model Lodging-houses, though 
excellent institutions im themselves, especially when | 
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principles. We have next an account of a skipper 
whose hobby it is to dabble among quack medicines. 
The oddity is defended by Love. ‘On board ship, it is 
actilly necessary to have some hobby or another, or 
the bottle is apt to be sent for as a companion. It isa 
dull life at sea sometimes, and a sameness in it even 
in its varieties; and it is a great thing to have some 
object for the mind to work on, where there are no 
passengers.’ Then they take Mr Eldad Nicherson on 
board as pilot, and he proves a right worthy associate. 
Eldad, seeing a chase of porpoises after one of their 
own party, speculates on their being females, for this 


imps 

which long-legged, cantin’, bilious-lookin’ crittur can 

be in fust at the death. They turn up the whites of 
eyes like ducks in thunder, at a fox-hunt—it’s so 

wicked; but a gall-hunt they love dearly—it’s “ servin’ 


Mr Slick himself thinks 
vations on females in general. He divides them into 
three : first, petticoat angels ; second, women ; 
and third, devils. ‘ Petticoat angels there are, beyond 
all doubt, the most exalted, the most pure, the most 


racter, in general more good than bad about ’em by a 


’em), but spoiled like filleys in trainin’. The mouth is 
from being broke with too small a bit, or their 
temper ruined by being punished when they don’t 
desarve it, or outrun by being put to work they can’t 
stand, or ain’t fitted by natur’ for. There never was a 
good husband that warn’t a good horseman, for the 
natur’ of the critturs is just alike. You must be gentle, 
kind, and patient, but you must be firm; and when 
there is a fight for mastery, just shew ’em it’s best not 
to act foolish. Unless a crittur is too old, and too 
headstrong, it’s a man’s own fault if he can’t manage to 
make ’em travel the road pleasantly. . . . . 
‘Then, there are the devils. Well, some kick; don’t 
put ’em in harness agin, that’s all; they are apt to cut 
their little pasterns, and hurt your little gig. Some stop, 
and won’t go. Treat ‘em as I did a hoss once who 
Wouldn’t draw up-hill. I set off from Slickville once 
with a regular devil, to put her through her facin’s, at 
three o’clock in the mornin’, and took books and cigars, 
and my dinner with me, to be ready for inaction, as it 
was fine weather. 
‘Well, two miles from hum, was a high hill, and, as 
usual, my hoss stopped short, lay back in the breechin’, 


proper to give us his obser- | 5 


long chalk (for men don’t do ’em justice in talking of | things 


in the stable. When twelve o’clock came, she looked 
round, as much as to say, if you ain’t agoin’ to fight, 
will you make fri old boy? Well, I took 


ter. These girls ‘ have looked on beauty till they reflect 
it.’ Finding the father is not at hand, Sam bethinks 
himself of the propriety of not remaining in the way | 
till his return. ‘So, sais I: “Jemmy, my boy, did you | 
ever see a salmon caught with a fly?” 

“No, sir,” said he. 

“Well, then, s’posen you and I go down to where the 

i y stream jines the river, and I will raise one 
for dinner in less than half no time. It’s beautiful 
port.” 

“JT will jist run up and put on my bonnet, and walk 
with you,” said Sophy. “I have often heerd of fly- 
fishin’, but never saw it. This week is my holidays, 
for it’s Mary’s turn to be housekeeper.” 

“ Any chance of a shot, my little man?” sais I: “ shall 
I take my rifle?” 

“O yes, sir: the minks and otters, at this season, 
are very busy fishin’.” 

“There’s some chance for a fur-cap for you then 
this winter, my boy,” sais I. Having prepared all 

i necessary, and loaded little Jemmy with the 
fishin’-rod and landin’-net, I took Sophy under one 
arm, and slung my rifle over the other, and in a few 
minutes was on the best spot on the river for salmon. 
“Now, my little squire, look here!” sais I. “Do you 
see where the water shoals above that deep still pool? 
Well, that is the place to look for the gentleman to 
invite to dinner. Choose a fly always like the flies of 
the season and place, for he has an eye for natur’ as 
well as you; and as you are agoin’ to take him in so, 
he shan’t know his own food when he sees it. You 
must make it look the very identical thing itself, or 
else he turns up his nose at it, laughs in his gills, and 
sais to himself: ‘I ain’t such a fool as you take me to 
be.’ Then throw your line clear across the stream ; 
float it gently down this way, and then lift the head of 
the rod, and trail it up considerable quick—tip, tip, tip, 
on the water. Ah! that’s a trout, and a fine fellow 
too. That’s the way to play him to drown him. Now 
for the landin’-net. Ain’t he a whopper ?” 


| 206 
| He is unfortunate in his outset; for the captain of | and wouldn’t budge an inch. She thought she was ; 
| the Black Hawk is mad, and a fit comes upon him in | agoin’ to have a regular-built frolic, and I intended she 
' consequence of the insubordination of one of his crew. | should. She whisked her tail, laid back her ears, and 
The taming of the mutineer, whose fault was pride— | looked wicked, athinkin’ the more you wallop me, the | 
, he being a son of one of the owners—gives occasion | more I won’t go; and I’ll upset you, and break a shaft 
for some lively description. Slick then makes his way | if I can: but she didn’t know what was in store for 
on board another vessel, called the Bald Eagle, the | her. 
captain of which, Love by name, is a singular example | “Don’t you hope you may get the chance?” says I. 
of roughness of exterior hiding a good heart and lofty | ‘So I threw down the reins, lit my cigar, and began 
; to read, and took no more notice of her than if she was 
| notice; eat my diner, al turned to again 
4 began to read. Well, as the sun was goin’ down, she c 
1 } began to get dreadful oneasy and fidgety, and to put 
| one foot before the other, but I stopped her, and called 
| out “Whoh!” At last, she got very impatient, but I held 
on till she should take the word from me. Finally, I 
took up the reins, gave her a lick of the whip, and 
away she went up the hill, as if she smelt oats at the 
reason: ‘It’s the natur’ of porposes, when a she one | top of it; and to shew her what a fool she was, I drove ||. 
gets wounded, that all the other porposes race right | her twenty miles straight on eend, afore I hauled up. 
arter her, and chase her to death. ‘They shew her no | She never balked at a hill again.’ &c. : 
marcy. Human natur’ is the same as fish natur’ in| Arriving opposite the mouth of the Jordan River, 
this particler, and is as scaley too. When a woman | Sam went ashore to see an old friend, Captain Colling- 
gets a wound from an arrow shot out by scandal, or | wood, who lived there in decent style, with two young 
envy, or malice, or falsehood, for not keeping her eye | daughters and ason. The sketch of this comfortable 
on the compass, and shapin’ her course as she ought to, | good-humoured family is highly attractive. Sam falls 
men, women, and boys, parsons and their tea-goin’ | heartily in love with Miss Sophy, and has great thoughts 
gossipin’ wives, pious galls and prim old maids, all | of carrying her home, if she will allow him, to Slick- 
start off in full cry like a pack of blood-hounds arter | ville. The charm lies in the rural freshness of charac- 
her, and tear her to pieces; and if she earths, and has 
the luck to get into a hole fust, they howl and yell 
round it every time she shews her nose, like so many 
| the Lord.”’ 
| 
: pious, the most lovin’, the most devoted; and these 
angels are in low degree as well as high; they ain’t 
confined to no station—prizes that clock-makers as 
well as princes may draw. ... . Then there's women | 
Well, women commonly are critturs of a mixed cha- | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 7 
| ‘In a few minutes, a dozen and a half of splendid 
[trout were extended on the grass. “ You see the trout 
take the fly afore I have a chance to trail it up the 
! | stream. Now, I'll not float it down, for that’s their 
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but cast it slantin’ across, and then skim it up, 
a nateral fly skims along. ' That’s the ticket. I’ve 
nobliferus salmon. Now you'll see sport.” 
took down the stream at a great rate, and I 
him, stayin’ but not snubbin’, restrainin’ 
’ him short ; till he took his last despe- 
clear out of the water, and then headed up 
again, But he grew weaker and weaker, and 
hile, I at last reached the old stand, brought 
shore nearly beat out, and pop he went into 


Se 


and looking up into her pretty face. 
can I believe, who never saw one? Did you?” 
from a uy in England,” said I, 


“The most splendid galls,” sais I, 
beheld—half-angel, half-women, with a touch of cheru- 
bim, musical tongues, eyes, and cheeks made 
of red and white foses. ’d bewitch Old Scratch 
himself, if he was only to on ’em. call ’em 
Lancashire witches.” 


“ And pray, who is she?” 

“Tf I was to call her up from the ” sais 
“ have you courage enough to look at her in the face?” 

* Well, she looked a little os that, but said, 
with a steady voice: “ Certainly I have. I never did 
harm to any one in my life: A ernment 
ly if she’s so handsome ?” 

« Well, then, I’ll raise her, and you’ll see what I 
never saw in England or elsewhere. I'll shew her to 
you in the pool;” and I waved my hand three or four 
times round my head, and with a staff made circle 

the ground, pretendin’ to comply with rules, and 
wise. “Come,” sais I, “ sweet witch, rise and 


“Mr Slick,” said she, “I’m not sure the raisin’ of 

spirits is right for you to do.” 
‘But I said: “1 would look on this one, and I will, 
tate to be afraid of but doin’ 
Stoop and look into the water,” sais I; “now, 


” she said, “but some trout swimmin’ 
slowly 

“ Hold your head a little higher,” sais I. “Move a 
little further this way, on account of the light: that’s 
it. What do you see now?” 

“Nothin’ but my own face.” 

“ Are you sure? Look 3 

“ Certainly—it’s my own: I ought to know it.” 

“Well, that’s the face of Sophy, the witch of 
Eskisoony.” 

‘Well, she jumped up on her feet, and she didn’t 


e then shoots a cariboo 


mine, I gave her a lift; and afore 
was at, she was bolt upright, face to face to me, and I 
drew her in, and put my head forward, close up. 
she went back. 

“ Ah, no, Mr Slick; that’s not fair: it’s not right.” 

« Just one little kiss,” said I. 

“No, no!” 

“ Not for old times ?” 

can’t.” 

“ Not for makin’ up?” 

“Oh, we have made up.” 

“ Well, then, just to remember you by, when I am 

, and far away?” 

* But she held off, and said: “ You have no right to 
wm emer aap Just then I felt a slap on the 


That's fly-fshin’, is it?” said Mary. “ That’s the 

tackle you explained to J. for « ’ gulls and 
Pretty sport, ain’t it?” 

“O Mary!” said Sophy laughin’, “how glad I am 
you’ve come. Here has Mr Slick been catchin’ salmon 
with flies, that nobody else ever did on this river, and 
killin’ cariboo where no soul ever saw’em afore; and 
makin’ a fool of me, which no one ever tried to do yet.” 

We are left at the end of the two volumes without 
any final conclusion to this affair of the heart; but 
there can be little doubt that Miss Sophy Collingwood 
is to be Mrs Slick. 

Amidst the levities and slang of this amusing writer, 
there occur every here and there passages of admirable 
wisdom, and even of fine sentiment. Sam, with the 
vanity which forms part of his character, usually puts 
his wise saws in italic, that the reader may be the less 


I, | apt to skim over without observing them. One or two 


are of almost Shakspearian truth and originality, as the 
following: ‘J have learned a good deal from my own talk. 
Often, when I had been advisin’ a man, or funnin’ of 
him, new reasons or new illustrations have sprung up 
of their own accord, that I never thought of afore. It 
has made my opinions stronger, or given me cause to 
change them in some particlers.” Or: ‘No crittur 
wants to learn, but every one wants to instruet. As a 
poetical passage—and with it we shall conclude—‘ Ah, 
sorrow, how close you follow on the heels of enjoyment! 
The rose has its thorn, the peach its worm; and decay 
lies concealed in the chalice of the flower. All earthly 
things are doomed to pass away. The feast ceases; the 
day expires; the night wears out at last; joys depart 
when most enjoyed. The chord snaps in twain, and is 
parted for ever. Life is not a dream—it is but a gleam. 
‘The sunny spot of the morning is the shady side of the 
evening.’ 


THE MODERN PARSEES. 
Tue western highlands of Asia are generally considered 
as the geographical centre of the human race—the 
region where man was first created, and from which 
the streams of population issued in every direction 
over the habitable globe. It is a favourite remark with 
some of the most eminent geographers of our day, that 
in proportion as any family departed from this centre 
in the earlier ages of the world, they gradually became 
intellectually, morally, and even physically degenerate; 
the degraded Hottentot, the stunted Esquimaux, the 
wild Bosjesman, and the miserable inhabitant of Tierra 
del Fuego being pointed out as the extreme examples 
of this deterioration. It would be beside our present 
purpose to follow these savants in their theories on this 
subject; we advert to the fact only for the sake of 
more effectively introducing to our readers the vestiges 
of a people who were cradled in or very near the 


mped up on my feet, and held out both hands. | 
| 
| 
“ that’s 
“ Do tell me,” said she, “ what sort of looking people 
they are. Little, cross, spiteful, crooked old women, 
ain’t they ?” 
| 
“Well, they would, that’s a fact; only I had been | 
bewitched afore by a far handsomer one than any of 
’em.” 
| | 
miss ;” and I led her down to the deep, still, transparent | 
what do you see ¢ 
Sam is, on the whole, leased with the reproof of | 
Sophy for this j 
solid sense. H 
or deer, and, ’ 
her a story while he sits on the grass, and she beside | 
him, he is charmed with her appearance as she bends | | 
her downwards upon him. 


| 
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favoured spot; whose fatherland was once the seat of 
the most extensive empire, and probably of the highest 
divilisation then known; and who now, after an exile 
of about 1200 years, still retain certain personal and 
mental’ endowments which mark them as a race 
decidedly superior to the more distant Asiatics among 
whom their lot is cast. 
The earliest extant poetry of the Persians 
before our imagination a people living under a sky of 
unclouded azure, which easily induced the study of 
astrology, if not the worship of the heavenly bodies ; 
treading on fields enamelled with roses, hyacinths, and 
anemones, instead of daisies, buttercups, and dan- 
delions; reposing amid groves of pomegranate, vocal 
with the song of the nightingale; and luxuriating in 
all the pleasures, both of sense and imagination, to 
which such circumstances naturally gave birth. Nor 
do we question the chivalrous character attributed by 
one of our own poets to the gallant fire-worshi 
who withstood to the death the efforts of the Moslem 
to subject them to the sceptre of the caliphs and the 
religion of the Prophet; neither are we disposed to 


death or subjugation by seeking in foreign lands 
a refuge for themselves and a shrine for their faith. 
But we have before us a volume which Lalla Rookh 
excited our curiosity to see, and which has, we must 
confess, dispersed the day-dream the poem had created; 
at least has forced on us the conviction, that if Gueber 
life in the seventh century was the essence of poetry, 
that in the nineteenth is the quintessence of prose. 

For the sake of those of our readers who are little 
yersant in Oriental matters, we advert to the circum- 
stance that, after the Mohammedan conquest of Persia, 
in the seventh century, a small number of the fire- 
worshippers betook themselves to the Khorasan moun- 
tains, or the scarcely less dreary deserts of their own 
country ; whence, about half a century afterwards, a 
company of them sailed for the western coasts of 
Hindostan, obtained leave to form settlements under 
the rajahs of the country, and acquired the appel- 
lation of Parsees. The first Englishman whose at- 
tention they appear to have excited was Mr Lord, 
who, above 220 years ago, published a short account 
of the community, as he became acquainted with 
them at Surat, and gained a knowledge of their 
religion through one of their priests. According to his 
information, the duties of the laity, as prescribed in the 
Zend-avesta, appear 
character, and nowise remarkable. The clergy, who 
are divided into two orders, are obliged to observe a 
greater degree of holiness. A priest of the higher class 
is enjoined never to touch any person of any strange 
religion whatever, or even a layman of his own: if he do 
80, he must thoroughly wash himself before approaching 
Deity in prayer. He must perform with his own hand 
whatever is necessary for his own life—such as setting 
the herbs in his garden, sowing the seed in his field, and 
dressing his victuals ; and this, both in testimony of his 
humility, and for the preservation of his sanctity. He 
is obliged to consecrate to charitable uses all the over- 
plus of his large revenues, after supplying the wants of 
a recluse and austere life. He is forbidden to make 
known the divine revelations he receives in the visions 
of the night ; and, above all, he is enjoined to keep up 
an everliving fire, kindled from that which Zerdusht 
brought from heaven with the book of the law; which 
fire is to endure till fire shall come to destroy. the world. 
To provide, however, for the possibility of this fire 
suffering extinction, or of its being impossible, under 
some circumstances, to obtain a communication from 
it, the Parsees are allowed to compose one of various 
mixtures, when necessary—and the greater the number 
of sources the better; seven at least are indispensable. 
The most celebrated one in India, which had been kept 

alive for above 200 years before Mr Lord’s time, had 


make much less of the heroism of those who escaped | t 


to be almost wholly of a moral | P 


been first, of fire produced by the striking of 
a stee!; secondly, of that made by rubbing two pieces of 
wood together ; thirdly, of that occasioned by lightning; 
fourthly, of wild-fire, which had laid hold of something 
combustible ; fifthly, of ordinary artificial fire, kindled 
in coals or wood ; sixthly, of that used by the Hindoos 
in the burning of their dead ; and seventhly, of that 


places | obtained from the beams of the sun, by means of 


burning-glasses. The most remarkable of the usages 
connected with this religion may be thus briefly 
described :-— 

When the Parsees assemble for worship in the temple 
or fire-house, they stand round the fire at the dis- 
tance of eleven or twelve. feet from it, and the priest 
utters a speech, to the effect that, as fire is the virtue 
and excellence of Deity, it must be worshipped as part 
of him; and that all things resembling it, as the sun 
and moon, which proceeded from it, are to be loved; 
and they pray that they may be forgiven if, in the 

uses of this element, they should either spill 
water on it, or supply it with any fuel unworthy of its 
purity, or commit any other irreverence or abuse, in 
he necessary employment of it for the wants of their 
common life. 

As soon as a child is born, the priest is sent for ; and 
on his arrival, he ascertains the precise moment when 
the birth took place, calculates the nativity according 
to astrological rules, and names the infant. Some time 
afterwards, the child is brought to the temple, when 
the priest takes pure water, and puts it into the bark 
of a tree which grows at Yezd, in Persia, and which 
they say receives no shadow from the sun. Out of this 
he pours the water on the child, praying that it may 
thus be cleansed from the pollutions of its parents. 
At seven years of age, the child is again taken to the 
temple, to receive religious instruction ; and as soon as 
he knows the required prayers perfectly by heart, he is 
directed to repeat them over the fire, his mouth and 
nostrils being covered with a cloth, lest his sinful 
breath should pollute it. After prayers, he is required 
to drink water, chew a pomegranate leaf, and wash 
himself in a tank, when he is considered inwardly and 
outwardly clean, and the priest invests him with the 
linen sadra, or sacred shirt, and the girdle of camel’s 
hair, woven by his own hand. He then prays over 
him, that he may continue a faithful follower of the 
religion of which these garments are the badge. All 
which being duly transacted, the child is held a confirmed 

arsee. 


For the celebration of funeral rites, the Parsees have 
in each of their settlements two tombs or towers, built 
of a circular shape, large, pretty high from the ground, 
and somewhat distant from cach other. One is for those 
who have led a commendable life; the other, for such 
as may have been notoriously vicious. ‘The tombs are 
paved inside with shelving-stones, and in the middle is 
a deep pit to receive bones. All around the walls are 
laid the shrouded and sheeted dead, exposed to the 
action of the elements, and the ravages of the beasts 
and birds which frequent the spot; after which, the 
bones are collected, and deposited in the receptacle 
mentioned. A priest may not come within ten feet of a 
corpse, nor may the corpse be permitted to touch wood, 
because this is the fuel of the holy fire; it is laid on an 
iron bier, and carried to the spot by appointed persons 
who are commanded perfect silence. The priest, stand- 
ing at adistance, pronounces that, ‘ as this, our brother, 
while he lived, consisted of the four elements, now he 
is dead, let each take his own-—earth to earth, air to 
air, water to water, and fire to fire.’ 

According to the more recent author alluded to,* the 
Parsees are now far from remaining so peculiar a 
people as they were two hundred years ago. They 
have spread from their original settloments in Western 


* The Parsees. By H. G. Briggs. Oliver and Boyd, 
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stitution, mark them as a distinct race; while they devote 
themselves to commercial pursuits with such keenness, 
that they are known as eager and unscrupulous money- 
makers, much more than as zealous fire-worshippers. 

themselves peculiarly to 
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FEE 


gross, as they use 
commogly kno 
every variety is largely partaken 
the English fashion is eaten by almost every mem 


dinner is between twelve and two o’clock 
day, and is served in polished plates 
quantities of rice are then consumed with curry, al 


But though a gourmand in point of living, and an 
undoubted bon vivant, the Parsee is sprightly, and alive 
to every amusement, fond of entertaining his fri 
and benevolent from charitable impulse, rather than 
from any view of purchasing merit. His outer dress 
is of Gujerati origin; but beneath the closely-tied 
cotton coat is the sacred shirt and cord, to which we 


These are worn by the women as well as the men ; while 
the outer dress even of the poorest Parsee female is a silk 
sadee, composed of several yards, first received in folds 
about the waist, and then thrown over the head, so that 
the outer end of it falls upon theright arm. The lower 
part of the dress of both sexes consists of loose drawers, 
made of cotton or silk, according to the 

of the wearer, and drawn in at the waist by a cord run 
is an open hem. Before children are invested 


have adverted as the essential badges of his faith. | 


Parsee ladies are intrusted wholly with the house- 
hold management, and they are said to be as thrifty, 
ise, and i in spending money, as the men 
in making it. Some of them are themselves 
agency or mercantile i 
means closely confined, and in case of 


choice in their 

ne would suppose that one such wife would 
for any man; yet bigamy is frequent, and 
is no law to forbid it. 


are, as a body, 
their 


relish that a patient evinces in swallowing a nauscous 
draught prescribed by a physician. 

The Parsees exhibit so many startling inconsistencies 
with reference to their own once hallowed rites and 


that Parsees have assisted in quenching fire: our author 
has seen one of this community fire a pistol; and though 
it has been affirmed, that they would not settle with 
their women in any locality where there was no atisk 
(fire-temple) or dokma (funeral-tower), yet he says they 
are to be found scores of miles from either one or other. 
A number of them have been buried at Macao, outside 
the city-walls, and have tombstones of Anglican form, 
with inscriptions both in English and Gujerati. The 
truth seems to be, that this people, either from courtesy 
or political necessity, or as matter of mere indolent 


Ciftistians, they are 

Yet there remain some curious exceptions to this 

process of assimilation. Though the cow is not an 
object of Parsee worship, yet the elegant, the good, 
the learned, the grave, the delicate, the pious—all 
equally, and so far as we know without exception, 


customs, who have never failed to observe in every 


household the brass /otas, or pots, employed for this 
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Hindostan into various parts of the East; and, like | with the sacred shirt and cord, their dress is remark- | 
the Jews in their dispersion, have retained certain of | ably rich, and in many cases extravagantly ornamented 
their ancient usages, which, as well as their physical con- | with gold and precious stones. | 
the Europeans who are now in the ascendant. J 
Parsee has not only been the best sutler to the British are permitted to marry again. They are 
forces in Scinde, Afghanistan, and Lahore, but he said to be loquacious beyond belief, and by no 
is generally the mess-agent at the different military 
stations throughout the presidency of Bombay ; he is 
found likewise in some localities of Bengal and Madras, 
and in the British consular ports of China. He endea- | Hl 
yours by all means to obtain for his sons an education| MMM Parsees of the present ‘oy 
in the English language, which many of them speak | extremely indifferent to the religion 
and write with remarkable facility. The government | ancestors were content to suffer expatriation and even 
offices, the banks, the merchants’ counti death. They neither study its doctrines, which are 
the attorneys’ offices, are crowded with regarded rather as historical figments than matters of 
race. faith, nor do they carefully regard its precepts. It is true, | 
The Parsees are personally distingui that every family supports from one to half-a-dozen 
Hindoos of Lower India by a taller, larger, and more | priests; but though these professional gentlemen are 
athletic figure; and they have the bold fo often the confidants of the women, they are too fre- 
countenance, the fine aquiline nose, with well quently the butts or buffoons of the men, who perform . 
nostrils, the large black eyes, and well-tu the ceremonies enjoined on them with the same kind of 
' which we admire in the Armenian; while ‘ 
heavy eyebrows, and thick, sensual-looking 
be regarded as drawbacks. Some of them 
as Europeans; but instead of the ruddy co 
nets, that it 1s har say What peculiar observances 
selves acquire by long residence in India. they now as a body consider imperative ; and still more | 
os Sol aas The hest difficult would it be to predict how long any of those 
fish, and fowl are whipped from a bazaar now generally maintained will resist the progress of 
consumption; pork and beef are their aversitt™, innovation. For instance, the reverence for fire is 
mutton-hams are imported by deemed their leading peculiarity ; yet, since the cele- | 
their use. Every description of brated conflagration in Bombay in 1802, it is notorious 
In the making up of their victuals, the Parsees are 
ified 
of 
after 
ber of 
the tribe. The Parsee commences the day by eating 
a light breakfast, often no more than a slice or two of 
bread, and several cups of tea, which he drinks with 
a handkerchief applied to the piece of pottery. His . 
the | 
rge a 
long | acquiescence, yielded one thing to the Hindoo, another 0 
with @ Variety of pungent ingredients, ground into | to the Mohammedan, and now that they are aspirin 
what is called chitni, stews, &c. By tradesfolk and the 
better classes of the community, a cup or more of tea 
is partaken of either at four or five o’clock in the after- 
noon. The evening meal takes place between eight and 
ten o'clock, and is distinguished by much licence both 
in wine and speech. Then comes the ‘at, or parting- 
cup, which bids , 
rinse the mouth, and anoint the eyes and tips of the 
. To each and all a fair good-night. ears, with [urine de beuf, as a matutinal ceremony. 
Though even the credulity of Sir William Jones 
affected a fastidious hesitancy on this point, it has 
been established by more recent investigators of Parsee 
purpose. 
Again, though Parsees do not hold that tenderness 
for animal life which is entertained by the Buddhists of 
this part of the Indian peninsula, yet they hold the 
canine species in superstitious veneration, believing 
that the sight of a dog carries with it an absolving 
virtue to a person in the article of death. ‘That this 
may be effectually obtained, they place some curds on 
the forehead of the dying man, immediately between . 
the eyebrows; and the brute, in licking the curds, 
affords opportunity for the gaze so devoutly desired. F 
‘Ridiculous as this may seem,’ says our author, ‘and f 
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seouted as it is by the respectable portion of the com- 
munity, it is nevertheless well known throughout 

Whatever may have been zeal of - first 
emigrants to preserve their sacred literature, they seem 
utterly to have lost sight of their civil code of laws. 
As soon, however, as they gained some considerable 
strength, they selected a Soden or assembly of five, 
from among the most wealthy, talented, and upright 
members of their community; its province being to 
protect their creed from innovations, and to guard their 
peculiar traditions. The Panchayat, which was after- 
wards extended in number, age somewhat of the 
nature of the Jewish and possessed, with 
the voluntary consent of the tribe, all the usual powers 
of a government without affecting the political rela- 
tions of the sovereign in whose country they resided. 
At a later date, the British government lent its sanction 
to this body to a certain extent, for the settlement of 
their own civil questions, especially with respect to 
inheritances and wills. Its present character is chiefly 
that of a committee for the distribution of charity ; and 
the Parsees look to British law in almost every instance 
when justice is sought. 


THE LATE SOLAR ECLIPSE, FROM A 
NORWEGIAN MOUNTAIN.* 


On the 28th of July 1851, unattended by any com- 
panion or guide, we ascended Sula Tind, a craggy, 
isolated mountain, the highest peak of that part of the 
great central chain known by the name of the Fille- 
Fjeld. At an elevation of 5800 feet, and surrounded 
on every side by snowy mountains and barren rocks, 
we waited in anxious hope that the heavy clouds would 
disperse, and permit us to see the sun, whose beams 
were illuminating vast fields of snow at no great 
distance. The morning had been by no means promis- 
ing; the loftier mountains being all enveloped in mist, 
while black and stormy clouds sailed in rapid succession 
up the glens. 

We almost shrunk from climbing to the top of the 
mountain, knowing that if the dense covering did not 
subside, we should not only be unable to see the sun 
at the time of the eclipse, but also the effect of the 
obscuration on the surrounding landscape. 

However, determined that nothing should be wanting 
on our part to secure a view of what we could never again 
behold from so favoured a position, we steadily climbed 
through all interposing difficulties, soon leaving the dark 
glen of the Lierdals Elv far beneath us. Occasionally 
a bright beam of sunshine burst through a transient 
opening in the clouds, raising the temperature of our 
hopes, and animating everything with its genial warmth. 

At length the summit was gained, and gradually the 
fleecy clouds, hitherto encircling the precipices, gently 
rose, leaving an atmosphere of crystalline clearness, and 
& prospect of extreme grandeur in every direction; 
vast sheets of snow covered the great plateau of the 
Fjeld, 1500 or 2000 feet beneath us, from which 
Streams and rivers started into existence, and poured 
their foaming waters into the distant glens below: 
strangely contrasting with the deep solemnity of their 
music was the occasional croak of some solitary raven, 
or the whirr of a flock of ptarmigan, as they rose from 
the rocks. In front, the dark crags of Odde Berg 
stood before us; and far beyond, the snowy ‘ Jokulen’ 
stretched its white summit towards the western 
To the east, also, ranges of snowy mountains rose one 


* This article has been communicated to us by the Professor of 


‘over the other, till lost in extreme distance; whilst 


frozen lakes of varied form lay half-buried in the 
hollows amongst them. Yet, far exceeding all these in 
grandeur, were the spiked and dome-like peaks of the 
Hurungen (the loftiest of the Norwegian mountains), 
which towered to the northward, even above the dark 
wreaths of cloud still clustering round them as if 
unwilling to resign their resting- place. Such was 
our enviable position when the eclipse began. It was 
not till a large portion of the sun was obscured that 
we could perceive any visible change in the intensity 
of the light. Gradually the glow gave way to a pale 
and rather sickly glare, as though the combined rays of 
the sun and moon shone upon the landscape. In a few 
minutes, the light decreased so rapidly, that we could 
perceive its diminution every second ; a dull red tinge 
spread for a moment over the distant mountains, and 
then a transient scene of unparalleled grandeur com- 
menced. The sun itself was obscured by an intervening 
cloud, so that our undivided attention was concentrated 
on the magical effect of the total obscuration. 

First, a curtain of intense leaden darkness, definite 
in outline, though shaded at the margin, utterly oblite- 
rated the snowy ranges of the Jostedal, to the north of 
the Sogne Fiord, more than fifty miles distant; whilst 
all the nearer landscape glittered in a lurid sunshine. 
Then a stream of dull red tinged the northern horizon, 
which rapidly became a glow, far more awfully grand 
than any sunset. As the veil of night approached us, 
enveloping first one snowy peak and then another, 
till the whole was buried in a visible darkness, this 
sunset glow, now a brilliant copper-orange, suddenly 
shot over the whole northern and eastern horizon, in 
front of which the sharp peaks of the Hurungen 
towered with jetty blackness into the clouds. This 
extraordinary effect was produced by our being so near 
to the centre of the shadow, that for many miles around 
us in every direction the eclipse was total ; while, from 
the great elevation of our position, we could see past 
the umbra to the distant horizon, which was only 
partially obscured. In about two minutes, the deep 
sunset colours gave place to all the exquisite tints of 
sunrise, which, on ordinary occasions, is a scene of 
uncommon beauty among the Norwegian mountains. 
Soon the snowy fields were‘ again illuminated, and the 
night of darkness left the gloomy glen below us, slowly 
retreating like a vast curtain over the mountain-ranges 
to the south and west. Long after day had again risen 
on the Fille-Fjeld, with all its brightness and beauty, 
we could look into the region of night still lingering 
in the distance. The darkness of the eclipse was not 
the blackness of a moonless winter-night, but a deep 
leaden indigo colour, just sufficiently transparent to be 
dimly visible. At the time of the greatest obscuration, 
the snow entirely lost its whiteness, becoming invisible, 
except in our immediate vicinity. The temperature 
fell from 45 to 42 degrees, and the masses of cloud 
previously sailing around and above us, vanished on 
every hand, leaving even the spiked top of the surpass- 
ing Skagesléestinden perfectly clear. Some faint idea 
of the scene may be realised, by imagining an ordinary 
day, sunset, night, sunrise, and again day, all crowded 
into the space of five or six minutes, and beheld from an 
isolated mountain nearly 6000 feet high, with a range 
of view extending to 150 miles, from one side of the 
horizon to the other. When the darkness approached, 
and the first play of sunset-colours appeared, the rapidity 
of the change drew from us constant expressions of 
wondering delight ; but as the obscuration became total, 
the effect was too overwhelming, and in perfect silence 
we felt the awful solemnity of the scene. It seemed 
almost as though the world had vanished, or had been 
reduced to the mere crest of rocks on which we stood ; 
the glowing horizon before us, and black intervening 
mountains, scarcely looking as though they belonged 
to the same earth, 
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‘And he that sat upon the throne said: ‘ Behold, I make alj 
things new.’ 


g 


I ao forth in the fields to meet thee, Spring. 

By hanging larch-woods, through whose brown 
runs 

A trembling under-gush of faintest green, 

As daily sun-bursts strike adown the hills ; 

By hedgerows, budding slow in nested nooks 

Where primroses look up with childish smile 

From Mother Earth’s rich breast ; who laughs aloud— 

‘Iam young again! It is the April-time.’ 


Sweet April-time—O cruel April-time ! 

Year after year 

room, where those Jews waited Of 

lem Chamber.—Horace Walpole, 
Foz. 


ing, with a brow 


ise, and red lips with longing paled, 

And backward-hidden hands that clutch the joys 

Of vanished springs like flowers. Cast them not 
down ; 

Let them not root again! Go by—go by, 

Young April; thou art not of us nor ours. 


Yet April-time, O golden April-time, 

Stay but a little! Hast thou not some spell 

In the fresh youth o’ the year to make all young ? 
Thou, at whose touch the rich sap leaps 7’ the veins 


were perpendicular, and smoke was coming out of fissures 
and crevices in many places. There were several deep 
snow-banks in it, and though a region of perpetual fire 
and brimstone, there has been no eruption from this crater 


| = 


proved too warm friends, we could cool off 
into a snow-bank. We went through every 
wonderful pit—now holding our hands in a stream of warm 


It was spherical, nearly as round as a cannon-ball, and 
about twenty or twenty-five feet in diameter. It lay appa- 
rently entirely on the surface of the ground, and though of 
compact and solid structure, there were small cracks all 
over it, from the twentieth of an inch to a quarter of an 
inch across. From these cracks, on every side of the 
rock, smoke and hot steam constantly came out. The 

all round it was moist earth and volcanic sand, 
and exhibited no signs of heat. Not ten feet from this 
rock, was an abrupt bank of snow, at least twenty feet 
deep. In one place under it was a crevice in the lava 


A COOKING EARL. 

The Earl of Peterborough, among other things, was in 
the habit of stating that, during the War of the Succession, 
he had frequently been in danger of perishing for want 
of food; and that even when he could get it, he was often 
obliged to cook it himself; he thus became a good artist, 
and, from the force of habit, still sometimes dressed his own 
dinner. Certain it was that, until disabled by advancing 
age, he constantly did so, Those who have dined with him 
at Parson’s Green, have seen him at work in a dress for 
the purpose, like that of a tavern cook: he usually retired 
from his company about an hour before dinner-time, and 


Of dead brown boughs that moaned all winter long, 
Roll back the shroud from this our life’s lost day— 
The mournful day, the pale, gray, wasted day, 
Setting in showers—and in thy glowing arms 
Lift dead morn out o’ the west, and bid her walk 
Like a returned ghost through upper air : 
Canst thou do this ?—wilt answer ? 

* Vain, all vain,’ 
The larch-wood sighs unto the darkening sky, 
The silent sky replies in pitying tears 
As the slow rain-cloud trails adown the hills. 


* There is a time to be born, a time to die, 
For all things. The irrevocable Hand . 
That opes the year’s fair gate, doth ope and close 
The portals of our earthly destinies ; 
We walk through blindfold, and the noiseless doors 
Shut after us, for ever. 
Pause, my soul, 
On these strange words—‘ for ever’—whose large sound 
Breaks flood-like, drowning all the petty noise 
Our human moans make on the shores of Time. 


O Thou that openest, and no man shuts ; 

That shut’st, and no man opens—Thee we wait ! 

More longingly than the black frost-bound lands 

Desire the budding green. Awakener, come! 

Fling wide the gate of an eternal year, 

The April of that glad new heavens and earth 

Which shall grow out of these, as spring-tide grows 
breast. 


Slow out of Winter’s 
Let Thy wide hand 
Gather us all—with none left out (ah God! 
Leave Thou out none /), from the east and from the 
west. 


Loose Thou our burdens; heal our sicknesses ; 
Give us one heart, one mouth, one faith, one love. 
In Thy great Oneness made complete and strong 
To do Thy work throughout the happy world— 
Thy world, All-merciful—thy perfect world. 
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having despatched his culinary affairs, would return 
YEARS party dressed to his place among the guests, and astoniined 
and extravagance of young men of | them by his wit and varied information.—Warburton’s Life 
now at a pitch never heard of, it is of Peterborough. 
it. They had a club 
at Almack’s, in Pall Mall, where they played only for |—-———————————__________- ( 
rouleaus of L.50 each, and generally there was L.10,000 in APRIL. 
a: Lord Holland had paid above L.20,000 
mums their dresses for play, undeserving notice. They 
pulling off their embroidered clothes, and put on 
at-coats, or turned their coats inside outwards for be 
hey put on pieces of leather (such as are worn by 
when they clean the knives), to save their laced 
and to guard their eyes from the light, and to 
tumbling their hair, wore high-crowned straw-hats 
brims, and adorned with flowers and ribbons; 
conceal their emotions when they played at 
Each gamester had a small neat stand by him, to 
CRATER OF HECLA. 
It was of very irregular form, nearly a quarter of. a mile 
in extent one way—a long chasm some 200 feet deep— 
and not over 100 ydrds wide. Some parts of the sides pe 
for ages. We rolled some stones down the steep side of ’ 
the crater, that crashed and thundered to the bottom, and 
there ‘kicked up a dust,’ and were lost in a vast cloud of 
smoke. The guides now did nothing without urging, but 
I was determined, if possible, to go down into the crater. 
We went to the east end of it, where the descent was 
most gradual, and on a steep bank of snow by a process 
pretty well known to boys as ‘sliding down hill, we soon 
found ourselves at the bottom. Rather a ticklish place 
inside of Hecla’s burning crater ; but if the lava and smoke 
under arches of snow. The ground under our feet was | Hy - 
principally moist earth ; the sides of the crater, rock, lava, 1) 2 
and in many places loose slags and scoria. One most | = 
remarkable basaltic rock lay near the centre of the crater. || mo 
ber 
at 
| th 
| int 
bet 
id 
|| So 
|| dél 
where the heat came out, and it had melted away the snow, 
forming a beautiful arch some ten feet high. We walked 
under it, and found streams of clear water running from 
the snow.— From an original tour in the American Courier. 


